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„ Hit which I here preſent you us part F a Letter, 
V» lib Treceiv'd from a Friend, to whom 1 ſent 
the late Declaration, and deſir d bis judgment of 
it : Tbe reſt was of Matters in Which you are wat 


o his name; but pray remember the Boy of Bo- 
logs, who, being demanded what he carried in a 
Buber, reply d ſuddenly, If my Mother would 
have had you knows, ſhe Would not have cover'dit. I was deſiron you 
ſhould ſhare in the ſatisfaftion I found by reading it, and believ'd I had 
right to do what 1 thought fit with a Letter writtento me: But, do not 
think I owght to publiſ6 the name of the Writer wit haut his permiſſion 
which to tell you the truth, I never demanded out of fear he would have 
refus dit, if for no other reaſon, yet for the croſs temper of the Age, of 
which I have heard him of ten complain with much reſentment, and truly 
I think, with no leſs reaſon, For people are nniverſally fixt int be per- 
[waſions they have taken up, ſometimes from fancy, ſometimes from 
chance z but generally, either from Education, or the Amthority of ſome, 
wheſe Ability they eſteem : And art ſo unalterably poſitive in them, that 
they ſeldom examine the Reaſons of any thing, either ſaid or written, but 
look upon the concluſion ; and if that be agreeable to their affeftions, they 
like and praiſe all the reſt; if it thwart them, let a Man bring as good 
oofs as Euclid, or whoever is of moſt unqueſtion'd Authority, yet all 
ſhall be cry d down for weak and nought. Of tex they go no farther then 
the name of the Aut her; who, if he be of their party, or one then like, 
for his ſake they will like all he hat writ ; if not, condemn and decry all 
without ſo much as reading; er if they do read, tis onely to find faults, 
and ſee what exceptions they can take. For my part I cannot ſufficient'y 
wonder at a pryverſneſs ſo unjuſt and that ſuch number: of Min, and ſuch 
men as are tos often g wilty, ſhould forget that Tuſftice ebliges us never tobe 
ſo partial toone fide, as not to reſerve an ear for the other, or, at leaſt if we 
will not be juſt to others, me thinks we might be content to be juſt to aur. 
ſelves. And yet our Croſneſs it arriv'd to that height, that we make our 
ſelves of the plot to wrong our ſelves, for Without 4 he wrongs himſelf, 
who refuſes Reaſon when it is offered; and he who refuſes to ex amine and 
weigh What is offered for Reaſon, for ought he knows, refuſes Reaſon it 
ſelf. In fine, M what is offered be truly Reaſon, he is unreaſonable that 
rejecta it; if it be fallacions, he whoweighs it will diſcover the alla, 
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and ſettle himſelf both more firongly and more commendably in his firſt 
perſwaſion. Permit me therefore, for your own ſake, tointreat you in 
this occaſion, to diveſt your: ſelf of a Paſſion (if you be ſujet to it) 
as harmful to you as unjuſt in it ſelf ; and to read and confider What you 
are to judge , before you judge. And, leaſt my Prayers ſhould be leſs 
prevalent then they ought, — it not amiſs that 7 hinder you as much 
as 1 can from doing otherwiſe ; and neither acquaint you with my 
Friends name, wor tell you whether he be Prateſtant or Seftary, of any, 
or of no Religion, or any thing concerning him; more, then that I will 
aſſure you he is an honeſt, and, bope you will confeſs, a Rational Man. 


—— TD Ut, to leave this Matter, and come to the Declaration, 
of which you defire my Judgment : Peradventure I ſhould 
do better once in my life to ;diſobey you, and refuſe to ſatisſie 
your curioſity, then meddle ina Caſe both tender in itſelf, and 
made more niceby the Paſſions of Men, in which there is no mean, 
whether they like or diflike, Where Men are fo ſtrongly byaſt, let 
Reaſon come never ſo near the mark, it ſhall never be thought a 
good caſt. And how know I, whether you your ſelf be wholly free 
from a diſeaſe ſo Epidemical ? Which if it have ſeiz'd you, and that 
your opinion happen not to jump with mine, what can I expect, but 
that you will rather condemn me for unreaſonable, then the perſwa- 
ſion which you have entercained?I mult confeſs I have a ſtrong averſi- 
on from medling with things of this nature: And yet ] cannot reſolve 
with my ſelf politively to diſobey you. Wherefore, ſince you will 
needs have my judgment, take it with all the plaioneſs I can; and 
this aſſurance to boot; that I deſire you no farther to value it, then 
the Reaſons I alledge ſhall recommend it. 

People, ſay you, apprehend this Declaration dangerous to the 
Charch : I wiſh you had mentiog'd what Reaſons they bring of their 
apprehenſion, for, all the little Reaſon I have to conſult with, makes 
me confidently expect the juſt contrary , and believe this Declaration 
will prove not onely ſafe, but advantagious to the Church, Her Ene- 
mies, ſay you, will increaſe by Liberty; I will not diſpute that point, 
though I do not believe it; for I think conſtraint 1s no good way to 
make Friends : But this I will ſay, thatthe Church is too ſtrongly 
ſetled to fear the oppolition of any one party of her enemies. She 
had heretofore enemies enough to ruine her ; but they neither did, 
nor could do harm till they were united; and when their Union 
brake, the Church was reſtored, and our calamities ceas d. Tis not 

Enemies therefore the Church is to fear, but their Union. Conſider, 
now, by what means that Union was made, which was ſo — 
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both to Church and State. Every 9 knows the principal, and 
perhaps only expedient, was Pretence of Liberty, and Eaſe from that 
Oppreſſion of which every body complain'd, who was not permit. 
ted toworſhip God in his own way. *Tis to this fatal pretence we 
ow our late Miſeries. Not but that I well enough underſtand, Am- 
birion and Revenge, and ſuch bad ends were the true, though ſecret, 
movers of the Wheels of Rebellion: But, theſe durſt not appear; 
and had they appeared in their native uglineſs, would have been as 
certainly as juſtly abhorred. They lay hid under the diſguiſe of Hy. 
pocritical ſanctity; for, had the people once diſcovered their miſ- 
taken zeal was only made uſe of to ſerve the wicked ends of their 
Leaders, thoſe Leaders would ſoon have wanted followers. But while 
they were cheated into a belief, that all was for Religion and the ſer- 
vice of God, they forgot their Allegeance, and, in a frenzy of zeal, 
became Rebellious to appear Religious ; neither was there any thing 
which could thus blind them, but the dazling colour of oppreſlion ; 
otherwiſe, there is no Set which does not as much hate bis fellow 
ſect, as they all do the Church : Nor is there a greater diſtance be- 
twixt Sectary and Church. man, then betwixt Sectary and Sectary. 
But being all liable to the penalty of the Laws, they had one common 
pretext, which form'd them into an Union, and that Union undid us. 
is a plain caſe therefore, both, that they were not dangerous while 
they were divided, and that, pretence of oppreſſion was the thing 
which united them. And, tis as plain, that the Declaration takes away 
this pretence, and leaves them no means to unite again, nor poſlibi. 
lity to become dangerous: For, no Artifice can ſo far infatuate the 
minds of people as to make them fight for a Liberty which they en. 
joy without fighting, He that will now ſollicite the people into a 
Faction, can no longer cheat them with the ſpecious pretext of com- 
paſſion, and make them believe he grieves for their oppreſlion, and 
offers his perſon and fortunes for their relief but muſt tell them plain- 
ly, I have a mind to becomegreat or rich, and I would have you ſacri- 
fice your fortunes and quiet to my paſſion, and turn Traytors to aſſiſt 
me: Which requeſt when 'tis likely to ſucceed, I ſhall change my 
mind, and believe the Declaration dangerous to the Church. In 
the mean time, ſince nothing can endanger her, but the conſpiracy 
of her Enemies; and this Declaration takes away the means of 
conſpiring, *tis a ſtrange Logick which concludes danger in That 
which manifeſtly takes away all danger, 

But her caſe will be found yet better, if we refl:&, that her Fne- 
mies are not only hindred from all means of combining againſt her, 
but oblig d, and that by the ſtrongeſt Tye that can be, their ou [+ 
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'rereſt , to joyn in her defence in caſe of danger. All Sects are now 
at liberty ; if any one grow to chat ſtrength that it threatenany 
likelyhood-of danger, all the reſt muſt for their own ſecurity joyn 
with the Church againſt ic, For, the 11 of any faction is 
as ruinous to every Sect as to the Church. The eſtabliſhment of the 
Claſſical way would as much deſtroy the CongreFational , as the Di- 
ſcipline of the Church; and the ſettlement of the Congregational is 
not more deſtructive to Prelacy, than it is to the Ciaſſer. And the 
ſame is to be ſaid of all and every Sect, whereof if any one prevail, 
the reſt are all involy*din the common ruine; nor can the Rights of 
the Church be invaded without forfeit of Liberty; which, if not for 
hers, yet for their own ſake, every body will maintain: So that now 
the Church can have but one Enemy, and all the reſt Friends ; 
whereas take away Liberty, and ſhe has as many Enemies as Sects, 
and thoſe, by deſire of eaſe, common to all, diſpos'd to combine a- 
gainſt her. In which alonethe true danger conſiſts ; for, divided 
Enemies are not to be fear'd, 

For my part therefore, Iam ſo far from apprehending any dan- 
ger to the Church from the Liberty granted by the Declaration, 
that, onthe contrary , Iam ſtrongly perſwaded no expedient can 
be invented which conduces more to her ſafety. Nay, I am 
{trangely miſtaken if it bring her not thoſe advantages at laſt which 
otherwiſe ſhe might rather have deſir'd than expected or hoped. 
or, if we may gueſs at the future by experience of the paſt, which 
is the ſureſt way of judging , Thoſe men who now divide from the 
Cburch, will after a while divide among themſelves, So they did, 
when the ruine of the Church and State difloly'd their Union; and 
ſo they will do again. They will divide and ſubdivide, world 
without end; and, when the Itch of Novelty, tickled at preſent by 
the arcifice of men and allurement of things unuſual, is a little al- 
lay'd , in all likelyhood , quietly return from whence they came, 
The Averſion which all men have to Conſtraint, and Pleaſure 
which moſt men find in Novelty, being a little paſt; People will 
begin calmly to refle& what advantage they receive from their 
Conventicles, which they may not have in. their Pariſhes; and 
not find wherewith to ſatisſie themſelyes. A little more conſidera- 
tion will make them reflect to what purpoſe they are at the unne- 
ceſſary charge of maintaining Preachers; when, as good, and 
peradventure better, are provided to their hands. Or, if they 
think they have gotten an abler man, they will in time conſider, 
that half the expence which goes to the maintenance of a Conven- 
cicle, joyn'd to the Revenues ſettled on the Pariſh by Law, will 
furniſh 
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"furniſh it with à man altogether as able and a great deal leſs 


chargeable. Such thoughts as theſe Time and Liberty will infuſe 
into mens heads, and the conſequences cannot but be infinicely ad- 

us tothe Church. Our natural impatience will be apt to 
diſlike a way of recovering People to their duty ſo long and tedi- 
ous; For we wonderfully hate expeRation, and would have things 
done as ſoon as thought on: But, the Old Proverb tells us, T he 
fartheſt way «bout is the — way home; and | for my part con- 
ceive it, not onely the neareſt, but the onely way: ſure I am it is 
the ſureſt and moſt laſting of all others, and its firmneſs will make 
ſafficient amends for its tediouſneſs, For, People, who return by 
choice and judgement are hearty and unmovable; thoſe who are 
ſort d in by fear are alwayes diſſatisfyd, and go out again as ſoon 
asthe fear is paſt. 

In the mean time the Church will be leſs full, ſiy you, and leſs 
eſteem'd, And leſs full for a ſhort time ſhe may be, though I be- 
lieve not conſiderably ; but, why leſs eſteem'd ? It ſhe open her 
Doors and Arms to receive all who will come to her, is ſhe to be 
blam'd, or thoſe who refuſe to enter? If men go to an Alehouſe, 
when they ſhould come to the Sermon, does any man lay the fault 
onthe Preacher F When the King in the Ge made a Feaſt, and 
invited his Gueſts, and they refus'd to come, was their unworthi- 
neſs any blemiſh to the Kings goodneſs? Indeed , if it be univer- 
fally ſuppos d, that Comventicles have more learned, more pain- 
ful, and more zealous Preachers, then Pariſhes ; it may be ſuppos'd 
that People will be apt to follow them: But, as this cannot with 
juſtice be ſuppos d, ſo, if it could, tis in the power of the Church 
to apply the proper remedy, and furniſh the Partſhes with abler 
men; at leaſt the Declaration is no hindrance to her, But, the 
Church can provide no better than the ſmall pittance allotted to the 
Miniſter will maintain; which is often ſo inconſiderable, that an ablo 
man will not accept of it. This is an inconvenience l confeſs , but 
not tobe charg'd upon the Declaration. It has been long obſery'd 
and long complain d of before the Declaration was thought of; and 
is likely to continue till the charity of men grow greater. To ſay 
the truth, part of the fault is in the able man himſelf ; whom no a- 
bility can ſufficiently qualifie for his Function, if he make temporal 
advantages the end of it, and not the benefit of his lock. Howe- 
ver, he has a fair advantage above the SeQary : For, he has at leaſt 
a ſubſiſtance, though a poor one, eſtabliſht by Law; and, if he can 
prevail for a voluntary Contribution towards the increaſe of his (of- 
ten, truly, too ſmall) ſtipend, he may freely doit, or any * 
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which the Law and Vertue allows, for onght contain'd in the De- 
ciaration. wy he 
But, the people are ſtony hearted; and ſo unlikely to beinduc'd 
to contribute more, that tis hard to prevent them from cheating 
him of part of his due. If this be ſo, there is no fear of Sectaries; 
for, they muſt want even ſubliltance , if they cannot prevail upon 
this very ſtony hearted people, and preyail to a greater contribution 
then would abundantly ſatisfie the lawful Paſtor, He can ſive atleaſt, 
independent of his Pariſhioners , and need not be beholding to 
them for what would have contented S. Paul, food and rayment , 
ſuchas it is: If he need more, or better, methinks he may ſooner 
diſ>oſe his Pariſh to the allowance of one penny , than the Sectary 
to the allowance of two, and perhaps more, And, if he fear that 
this may engage him to a blameable compliance, and oblige him ro 
ſ-oth their patlions , and fatter their luſts , and difſemble their vi- 
ces; I can aſſure him he is wonderfully miſtaken. We make uſe of 
vicious people, but we eſteem only the vertuous; and who will be 
more loy'd by his Pariſh, has no way but to appear more worthy of 
love, and owner of a more ſteady and more impartial Vertue. 
There is ſome reaſon to think the Sectaries not better men than 
others ; and yet we ſee that the opinion of auſterity, and ſevere up- 
rightneſs is the bait with which they catchtheir Followers, Let the 
Lawful Paſtor be thought more able and more diligent and more 
honeſt, and he will, without doubt, carry away the affections and 
purſes of his Pariſh from the intruding Sectary; over whom he has 
at worlt abundance of advantage: However, I am ſure his caſe is 
no way made worſe by the Declaration. | 
Farther , if you conſider, who they are whom the Church is like 
to loſe; you will find they are onely ſuch, as tis not for her advan- 
tige to keep. She never had the hearts of thoſe whoſe bodies ſhe 
will loſe; and ] ſhould think it is for the ſafety of the Church, that 
thoſe, who come to her out of ſenſe of their duty, bediſtinguiſhe 
from ſuch as comply only in conlideration of their intereſt. Secret 
Enemies are of ali others the molt dangerous; for we can provide 
againſt miſchieſs which we know, but thoſe we know not overtake 
us without remedy, It ſeems to me wonderful ſtrange , that it 
ſhould be imagined diſadvantageous to the Church, if ſhe be not 
fill d with people ill affected to her; and who come to find fault, and 
miſinterpret every thing, and make others as much diſguſted as 
themſelves, The loſs ot theſe can, I think, no otherwiſe be call'd 
4 loſs, than the loſs of a diſtemper, which in time might grow to a 
ſickneſs: For, what can ſhe expect from thoſe who watch to do 
her 
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her all the harm they ein? In Common-wealrhy cwis never heard 
they delir'd to keep ſecret enemies among them, or complain'd of 
their going away: And I conceive the caſe is the ſame with' che 
Church, in whom *rwill be thought a complaint yery extraordinary, 
that ſhe is rid of her enemies. tier friends will not leave her; and, 
if her enemies do, I think ſhe has reaſon to rejoyce that they have 
diſcover'd themſelves, and loſt the power of doing harm, which,un- 
der the colour of friendſhip, they might more ealily have compas'd, 

But, the Church will loſe much of her power, How can that be 
ſaid, when the Declaration is ſo far from 1njuring her in this point, 
that it expreſly confirms the Diſcipline and Government , as well as 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Her Rights are all reſery'd,all 

Preferments are appropriated to her, and whatever Charch-power 

belong d to her before, remains intire. The execution indeed of co- 

ercive penalties on Offenders, which either wholly belongs to the 

Civil Magiſtrate, or is deriv'd from him, if the Civil Magiſtrete have 
thought fir to ſuſpend, I do not think any man can with Jullice com- 
plain: Though it be declared they ſhall not be puniſh'd (that is, 
with Civil and Lay Puniſhments) it is not declared that they are not 
Off-nders ; and it the Church can reclaim them to their duty, by 
admonitions or puniſhments, or any means properly Eccleſiaſtical, 
none hinders, and all will commend her. But when and where, and 
bow far the Sword ſhall be us d, belongs to him to judge, to whom 
the Sword belongs. 

- Yet, let us look a little nearer upon this Objection. The ſevere 
Laws, which were in force againſt Nonconſormiſts before this De- 
claration , hindred not but that Conventicles ſtiil continued, and if 
they were diſturb'd in one place, they ſet up in nother : By little 
and little it came to a kind of connivence, and 'twas thought fitter 
to diſſemble then puniſh them. So that I ſee little alteration brought 
in by the Declaration, but only this, that now it is known, they will 
not puniſh whom they thought irino convenient to puniſh before, 
And, all the Rules of good Government of which I have heard, re- 
quire, that thoſe penalties be taken away, which it is found expedi- 
ent not to uſe : For, nothing e in be more pernicious to a Common- 
wealth, then that people ſhould be enured to diſobey the Laws, and 
ſlight chem with impunity. What they do in one caſe, they will by 
little and little accuſtom themſelves to do, in more and all; and the 
Laws will loſe at firſt their eſteem, and afterwards their force, and 
all run into confuſhon. When Laws long diſuſed are again inforced, 
people look upon them as a kind of oppreſſion; and think chem 
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ferve the Paſſions of private men, for whoſe ſake the current of 
things is altered, to the prejudice perhaps, at lesft diſcontent, of 
the generality; then which, a more p.rnicious conceit cunnot enter 
into the minds of the people, So that according co Il Maxims of 
Policy, there ſhould be no more Laws then Subject ſhould acknow- 
ledge by a conſtant obedience. Dor mant Laws are a kind of Traps, 
into which, when people fall, they blame the Laws and not them- 
felves ; which as it is a dangerous conceit for Subjects to harbor, 
ſo it ſeems neither fafe, nor honorable for Princes to give them che 
occaſion, 

But, net to be ſo wiſe, and enter into conſiderations, fitter for 
thoſe who govern then thoſe who obey ; let us look only upon the 
preſent Caſe, which is no more but this: I hey did not puniſh be- 
fore; They will not now. And betwixt theſe two, where is the dif- 
ference? Their will was the only hinderance of puniſhment before, 
and ſo it is ſtill; it was a hinderance before, and it is no more now. 
Vou will ſay perhaps I ſtate the Caſe not fairly, and that now when 
publick ys —. Authority is engaged for a ſuſpenſion, it muſt 
not be ſaid they will not, but they cannot puniſh. Be it fo, if you 
pleaſe, and to make the Caſe as diſadvantageous on my ſide as can be, 
let it be ſtated thus, I hey would not puniſh before, they cannot now. 
Betwixt theſe two there is indeed ſome difference in Logick, but none 
in Morality; for, want of Will does as much take away the effect, as 
want of Power. No action proceeds from Power alone, and unleſs 
Will be joyned to it, nothing will be done. All the Power in the 
Werld will never make me do that which 1 have not a Will io do; 
and to that Action, to which-I have no Will, if the Power be taken 
away too, I know not why I ſhould complain; for, all the conſe. 
quence is, the eff-& cannot be, and that could never be before, be- 
cauſe it is ſuppos'd ! would not doit, I bive power to kill the next 
man meet, but if that po er were taken from me, I think I were 
not ill dealt with: For, 1 ſnall never do it now, and if 1 never could 
do it, I ſhould think my ſelf not a jot the worſe. Not that I would 
compare ſo extravagant a wickedneſs to the juſt uſe of a legal power, 
far be ſuch a thought from me; but only ſnew how little that Power 
lignifies,to the exerciſe of which, there is a Bar put by our Will. 

At moſt therefore, the Power taken away is but ſuch as before ic 
was, not thought fir to uſe : But, in reality, there is none taken a- 
way; I mean, no Church. power. For, if we look into the primitive 
times, we ſhall find the puniſhments of the Church were to admoniſh 
and rebuke, and if he continued incorrigibly obſtinate, to excommu- 
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uſed, and is indeed the greateſt that can be uſed: For, it imports ã 
forfeiture of the means of going to Heaven, which are to be had 
from the Church; and that is incomparably beyond the forfeit of 
Temporal Goods, and ought be eſteem'd ſo by all, who have any 
eſteem of Eternal ones. However it be, her uſe was to ſhut her 
doors againſt ſinners, but not to force them in. I for my part find no 
example of this in the pure times of Religion. Now, I conceive, 
there is not any part of this true C hurch-power touched by the De- 
claration ; ſhe may free y admenifs (till, and freely rebubę, and freely 
excommunicate, when ſhe ſees cauſe ; and preſerve her Flock from 
the infection of ill men. If offenders continue obſtinate and ſlight 
her Cenſuret, fhe can do as the Churrh in pure times did, leave them 
to the Tribunal of God, and have no more to do with them. But, to 
force men to be good in ipght of their Teeth, and bring them to 
Heaven whether they will or no, I never heard was part of the 
Churches power, and no rational man will ever believe it is or can 
be in the power of any Church, or any thing but the Grace of God 
to do; and that not by force neither, but by ſweetly and ſtrongly 
changing the perverſnels of their wills. | 

I hope by this time your fears of the Churches intereſte, are ſuf. 
ficiently quieted; and that it appears to you as well as me, the He- 
claration is ſu far from being prejudicial to hir, that it nothing di- 
miniſhes her power, and increaſes much her ſatety, and promiſes 
thoſe advant ges which inlikehhood could not be expected any o: her 
way. But yet it is thought, ſay you, it may contribute to the grotli 
of Popery. Can you tell me, or why, or who they are that think fo ? 
To begin wich the firſt, We ſee the Papiſt neither do nor can do 
more ſince the Declaration then before, They prayed after their own 
way in private then, and always did, even in the times of greateſt 
ſeverity; they can do no more now ; they wric before they can 

dut write now; and the vigilance of the Officers employed in ſuch 
things, "renders their Printing as hazirdous and chargable as 
ever. They preach'd not in Publick before, neither can they now: 

So that I ſee no alteration either in what they do, or whatis permit- 
ted them to do. which can afford a reaſon for any man to think 
things will go otherwiſe with them now, then they did before. If 
there be any difference, it is in relation to themſelves purely, and not 
atall ro ochers, They do now freely, and wichout fear, what they 

did before with more or leſs, as the times were more or leſs ſevere, 
but always with ſome : But they neither do, nor can do more now 
then what they always did. And I have ſaid before, thatit is not 
for the Intereſt either of Church oX State, that people ſhould be 
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zechſtom'd' ty ſive dtherwiſe then the Laws preſcribe 3; and id my 
opinion it is both far more ſafe, and far more honorable not to have 
ſuch Laws, which Mercy or Expedience finds not fit to execute, 
then to keep them, and let Subjects freely diſobey them. 

Again, Who are they that think ſo? - Papiſts cannot, and their 
Adverſaries ] ſuppoſe will not, Let us exempliſie in a Proteſtant, and 
ſee, if ſuch a thought in him can conſiſt with the opinion which he 
has of his Church. Is it not plainly to diſtruſt and diſcredit her, if 
he think her not able to deal well enough with any who oppoſe her 
by the way of Reaſon? And for Violence, as the Papiſts are the moſt 
inconſiderable in point of number and i rength; ſo, if they were 
otherwiſe, it appears by what has been ſaid, that the Declaration 
makes it the Intereſt of all the reſt, to joyn with the Church againſt 
them, It has been always thought and ſaid, that the P apifs thrive 
by working upon the diſcontents of unſrsfied fpirits, and invergling 
them into a liking of their own wy, from the diſlike of others, 
that they catch no Fiſh but in troubled Waters, and that their great 
Harveſt was in the times of Diſcontent and ( onfuſion. And cen it 
be thought, that the calmiug of diſcontente, that is, taking away the 
Matter and Tools with which they work, ſhould erabie them to 
make better work of it? It is moſt certain, they cannot believe as 
they ſay, who ſoy things ſo contrary; and, without doubt, no Pro- 
te ſtant does in his heart own a fear ſo favor ble to Papifts, and diſ- 
advantagious to himſelf, And what 1 ſay of him, 1 ſay of all; for, 
the caſe is the ſime. 

Then, for Papifs, if they b lieve Liberty of Conſcience advan- 
tageous to their Religion, why do they not practice it? We ſee they 
allow no Lib rty where they can help it, and are wonderful je lous 
of all places, even of their own Commwnion in which the Inquiſtian 
is not eſtabliſhed : So that, it is plain, their Governors, who are ſure 
the wiſeſt, judge Liberty ſo far from advancing the r affairs, that they 
believe it the means to tune them. 1, but, you will ſay, the Papiſts 
allow no liberty to othe:s where they are maſters, but deſire it them- 
ſelves where they are not; and, certainly, not but for their adyant- 
age. Can you blame them? Perſecutiam is no ſuch ple«ſ:ntthing, 
that men ſhould deſire it. But, what is this to the purpoſe ? Does this 
deſite of eaſe, which is common to them with all men, make Liberty 
of —— a jot advantageous totheir Religion? To their perſons 
indeed it may be, and is convenient, and for that they eſire it; butour 
queſtion is, what their Religion will cet by ic? They have long enjoy- 
ed a fair Liberty in Holland, and elſwhere, yet have not advanced, 
that 1 know, or increaſed their numbers beyond what they were 


whenit was firſt granted, Bus 
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But, conſider a little, Preſecriog and latroducing Religion differ 
nootberwiſethen.in continuance ;- the thingsare the ſagie, but one 
laſts, the other paſſes away; or rather, they are but one thing, co 
which, when it has laſted a wbile, we give anew name; not from 
any change in it ſelf, but by joyning the caplideration of time to it; 
for, Perleverance is nothing elſe but a laſting be inning, We were 
Created, we are Conſerved by God: This Conſcryation ot his is 
but a continued Creation, and what in ug would be a perpetual re- 
peticion of the ſame act. In the like manner to preſerve Keligion, is 
nothing but always to introduce it ; our Languague gives it another 
name, but che I hing is the ſame, and the ſame means are proper in 
both; 28, who will have the ſame eſſect, muſt provide the ſame cauſe, 
So that ſince it is acknowledged by their practice, that Liberty is no 
good way to preſerve their Religion, it cannot be believed by them 
a good way to introduce it; and theadvintage which they ſeek 
from Liberty, is to their Perſons, not their Religion : And perad- 
venture the natur propenſion which all men have to eaſe, makes 
them prefer their Perſonal Intereit to that of their Religion, For, 
otherwiſe, if Liberty could introduce their Religion, it could pre- 
ſerve it too, which you ſee they think it will nor, Wherefore, if 
neither Pap;fs nor their Adverſaries can think Liberty advanta geous 
to P pery, what c in I think, but that thoſe fears are more pretended 
then real? 

But, let them tell me, who are thus jealous of the increaſe of 
Popery, which way the Declaration contributes to their Jealonſres ? 
Iſee there is a differeuce made betwixt them and others, who being 
allow d Publick Congregations , * 2 are conkn'd to their private 
houſes; And every body may ſee that this is to prevent all ſuſpicion 
of danger, and pojhib.lity ot being cheated by them, who are not 
permitted ſo much as to expoſe their ware, Nevertheleſs we ſee 
their Religion has been publickly exercis d a good ſpace in the Q cen: 
Chapel, and at all times in Embaſſadors, Many go thither, as they 
do to the Jews, to ſee what's done; and when they have ſatisfi'd 
their curioſity, come out again as good Proteſtants as they went in. 
So that, chough I ſee the Declaration is extraordinary careful of 
them, | do not ſee they are extraordinary dangerous, But to di- 
ſpateh this objection in ſhort. Publick endea vors to ſeduce the peo- 
ple are forbidden to P.ipiſts by this very Declaration, and private 
ones no ſeverity could ever yet prevent. Nay, ſevetity was the ve- 
ry thing which has rendred thoſe private endeavors more ſucceſa- 
ful. For, when other people were dſſatizh'd ang apt to be wrought 
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upon, and they, by pretending the faireſt teſtimony of a good cõn- 
Lene, fofferin ety could incline thoſe eaſily — 1 firſt to 
compaſlioi and then to favour, they muſt needs be better enabled 
to work upon them, and more likely to prevail, then when, without 
any aſſiſtance from the affeRion of men, they have nothing bur bare 
reaſon to work with. In which who thinks they will be able to do 
any great matter, muſt withal think they have more re:ſon to pro- 
— then any, who are not of their own way, does truly think they 
ave, 

Upon the whole I conceive that, were there no other reaſon but 
the Judgement of that Authority from whence it came, both I and 
all good ſubjects with me, were oblig'd to think the Declaration 
ſeaſonable and fitting: But truly were there no Authority at all for 
it, my little reaſon has alwayes perſwaded me it was an expedient ſo 
uſefull, both to Church and State, that I have alwayes wiſht it, and 
was very gladtoſee it. And, if I may ſpeak my thoughts freely, I 
am ſtrongly inclin'd to fear, that theſe ſuſpicious jealouſies, with 
whi. h ſome entertain it, are induſtriouſly fomented by thoſe who 
are ſorry to ſee things in ſo good a condition, as this Dec laratiin is 
like to put them. Not but that! believe many ſpeak againſt it with 
an innocent zeal and miſtaken well · meaning; and theſe, Ic oubt nor, 
will ſon perceive their miſtake , and as ſoon rectifie it: But | fear 
thoſe taQious ſpirits , which h:ve been ſo fital in ourlatecalami- 
ties, and ſo buſie ever ſince, have too great an influence upon theſe 
diſſatisfactions. We ſee the Mole-bills of diſcontent, but 1 doubt 
we ſee not the Moles who caſt them up. T was the pretence of Re- 
ligion which rais d the laſt War, ond the ſame pretence might raiſe 
another, This pretence is now quite taken aw y. and thoſe who 
would embroil things ag in, and profit by the diſorder, can no lon- 

er hope forthe ſime ſucceſs in ta mpering with a people not exa- 
f rated, or diſpos'd for faRtiovs 'mprefiions. And *cis here I fear 
the Shoe truly wrings. A party can no longer berais'd b, pretence 
of zeal, and eaſe tram the Antich-ifti 1n burthren; and God fend 
the true reaſon u hy people are unquiet now, be not, becauſe they 
foreſee they cannot bur be quiet hereafter ;- and that they therefore 
cry out upon the great Diana of the Fphefians, the Church is in 
danger and Popery at hand, becauſe the — Trade is like to 
ceaſe. Tis not that I believe, all who ſay ſuch things, even thoſe 
who have been actually eng ꝑ d ag inſt the King, are guilty of ſuch 
thoughts. Tam firmly perſwaded the generality was even, at worſt, 
rather ſeduced than wicked, and I ſee all ſorts of perſwaſiunt enter» 


tain the Declaration with joy and gratitude, But, as their blind 
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zeal was then ſtir'd up, by ſecret Engineers, to compaſs thoſe ends 
which they never intended: ſo, I now fear, the ſuſpicions and jea- 
louſies, we ſee, have ſeci et cauſes, which pretend choſe fears to co- 
yer other deſigns. 

For, in truth, the odneſ of the whiſpers ſeems to me ſtrangely 
ſuſpicious. The Church, ſay they, loſes her power, the very ſi- 
news of Government, if ſhe cannot, when ſhe pleaſes, puniſh thoſe 
who deſert her: As if Proteſtints did not know, and inthe Oath of 
Supremacy ſwear, that Coattive Power belongs to the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate, who, if he pleaſe to ſuſpend it, uſes but his own right, and 
is accountable to none but God, I hey forget, that to ſay, the 
King is oblig'd to draw his Sword, when ever the Church thinks 
fir , is a Popiſs Doctrine, and one of the worſt of them, juſtly and 
ſtrongly oppos'd by all Reform'd Churches. There are among the 
Papiſts who would have Princes ſubje ct to the Pope, and oblig'd ar 
the Popes beck to uſe his Sword, as the Pope would have them. 
But, the Reformed have alw1yes ſo much detelted it, that *tisa 
very ſuſpicious care of the Church , which makes men joyn with 
Papiſts to oppoſe the Reformation. The Declaration takes away 
no C hurch-Power from the Church; on the contrary preſerves and 
expreſly confirms it: Bur, it the King declares how he pleaſes to uſe 
his own Power, tis a very prepoſterous affection to the Church, 
which makes men backward to receive his Commands with that du- 
tiful ſubmiſſion good ſubjects owe to them. Care of the Church, 
methinks, ſhould not be the true cauſe ( how much ſoever it be the 
pretenee to aſperſe the Church with the moſt extravagant and moſt 
pernicious Doctrine to be found among the Papiſts themſelves; and 
that but ſome neither, for, others diſclaim it. For inſtead of 
Pope,or Church of Rome, ſay Church of England, and the Doctrine 
is the ſame, : 

Again, can it be thought care of the Church, which cauſes another whi - 
ſper altogether as extravagant; That this Liberty will diſſolve the aff cti- 
on which has alwayes been berwixt Church and State; and weaken both by 
taking away the good intelligence which has made them the ſtrongeſt ſup- 
ports to one another. Strange care! which would make it be thought ſhe 
cleaves to the State not for duty but Inte. eſt : which would take away the 
glory of her paſt ſufferings , and poſſeſs people ſhe ſuffer'd not for Allegi- 
ance but Policy, in chuſing the fide which by miſtake ſhe thought would 
prove the ſtronger , and cared not whether it were the juſter. Only when 
me found her ſelf deceir'd, and that ſhe could not prevent falling in the 

common ruin of her party, ſhe was willing to be thought at leaſt not to de- 
ſerve her fall, and charge the calamities ſhe could not avoid, rather upon 
Allegiancethan folly, Are heſe ſcandalous imputations likely to proceed 
from love to the Church > And yet ſome, whoſe love to the Church cannot 


be doabted whiſper theſe things : which makes me. ſulpeRt they ſee not what. 
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is at hett; aud are decciv'd by ſome whoſe me ining is not ſo good ag 
the 17 leſt it ſhould abr be diſcove Labey Mui wh the ol 125 
Mask, feur of Popery. One would think we had too often and tos ſad ly been A 
cheated, to have that wheadle paſs — — and fear theylare- 
too much put to it tò invent ſpecious pretexts of dillatisf action, who ventute 


to do that which no Jugler ever would; ſhew the ſame trick twice. 


But yer, why ſhould Papiſts have any liberty at all? Thoſe who fay this; 
I muſt tell them freely, conſult more their own fears, than the Kings bo- 


nur Give the Devil his due, the Papiſts fought for the King, and were 
ruin d for him, and treated as enemies by all, who were enemies to him, 
when 4 Toleration of thoſe who had been his enemies, was thought conveni- 
ent was'it honourable for him to leave out o ly thoſe who had been his 
friends > Or if they would have him ſacrifice his honour to their jealou. 
fies, was it prudent and according to the Maxims of good" Government, 
to puniſh Loyalty, and make ir be thought the way to obtain favours from 
the King, is to be his enemy > How far Zeal, and Zeal not accord ing to 
knowledge may excuſe conceits ſo prepoſterous I know not, but I know 
they are ſtrangely prepoſterous. 0 
And, now you have my Judgment in the Point. you propoſed, let me 
ask you what it, or that of any private man is worth, in a caſe wherein the 
Judgment of the King, and that Wiſdom which aſſiſts him in the Govern. 
ment of the Nation, has already interpoſed > Reſolutions of this nature de- 
pend on the knowledge of many things whereof private men are ignorant 
and it is fit they ſhould be ſo. Now, in things, wherein we are ignorant, ! 
canceive we neither have nor can have other Light to guide our Judgment, 
but the knowledge of thoſe who underſtand them. When that is declargd, 
as'in this cafe it is, if we do not judge as they do, without doubt there i4 
ſome (perhaps ſecret, but yet) perverſe affection which hinders us; for, all 
the Reaſon that can be is on that fide. And I'muſt confeſs, I am not ſatish - 
ed, whether, of that Liberty which ſome men take to cenſure the Actions of 
Kingr, the arrogance or folly be greater. For, it is a plain caſe, that private 
men are utterly una cquainted with the myſteries of State, and the knowledge 
of thoſe things which are neceſſary tothe framing ſuch R ſolutions. King 
and thoſe whoſe ſervice they ate pleaſed to uſe, only know them. Again, 
though every member be intereſſed in the good, of the whole, yer none com- 
parably to the Head. The obſcurity of a private conlitiuny my fecure a 
particular man from the calamity of a publick Revolution; or he may con- 
vey himſelf and his fortune into a Forein Countrey, and lire with ſafety : 
But; Kings, as they have more to loſe, ſo they are ſure to loſe it, unteſs the 
Commonwealth'do well. A private man may ſcape unregarded, but a King 
is ſure to be imd at by all ; nor has he any ſecurity of the advantages 
which his condition gives him, but the publick good. Whereſore, when He, 
who better knows what is forthe publick — then we can, and is more 
concerned in it then we can be, declares this ar that to be for the publick 
: He, ho entettains his Judgment with ſuſpitious doubts, and thinks 
he ſees more then the King, or could order things betrer, is in my opinion 
full as ſooliſh as ſtubborn. I łkno not how far ſuch Foreign Topicks may 
be entertained; but, fate Lam, they conclude fo ſtrongly, that, in caſes 
where our private Paſſions are nos concern'd, every body wit! freely acknow- 
ledge, tfat the Rufe and only Rule of a private mans judgment in affairs of 
State, is the judgment of bis Prince; and, if we do not apply that Rule to 
our pteſent Caſe, I ſeat our Paſſion too evidently overſways our Reaſon. 


The End. 


